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symbolising  the British raj.     Here  was  a paradox,  the British overstatement and the American understatement.
Police and officials interrogated me, but were courteous and soon satisfied. In an outer room—as usual heated to the temperature of a hot-house at Kew—Press men of all nations sprawled about and discarded their topcoats (overcoats) in a disorderly pile on a table.
Presently we were ushered into the bare conference room. Leonard Miall, the B.B.C. correspondent in Washington, had kindly taken me in hand, and—the hospitable Muggeridge being preoccupied with a story—had advised me on various unwritten laws. The casuals, like myself, had to be treated as a separate class and were herded in after the regulars. My chief surprise was that everybody was standing, and in a comparatively small room. I should guess that there were at least a hundred, perhaps more, in this room. Being wedged at the back, I could not even see the President.
Another surprise was the flippancy of the proceedings. Possibly it was something to do with the fact that neither Press nor nation were, at that time, taking their unelected President as seriously as they should have done.
I heard the President's firm and even voice saying, with less accent than I expected, that he could not answer any questions on the coal strike. As that was the one thing everybody was keen to ask about, there was a hoot of laughter. Then other reporters, of various nationalities, began to ask questions, and on the lightest provocation the whole conference quaked with mirth. Miall had warned me that, as a visitor, I must not put any questions. When at last these hilarious but somewhat unproductive proceedings were over, Miall caught me by the arm and asked if I would like to meet the President. If so, he advised, I had better hang about until everybody had cleared out, then it might be arranged.
The reporters thinned out, chattering and smiling like an audience dispersing from a theatre. Then Malcolm Muggeridge, from whom I had been separated i®. the sheep-and-goats sorting, came forward and introduced me to an intermediary, who, in turn, presented me to the President.an anything in this world. I hear another faint dissentientel turned the picture into aterwards dying in hospital from his injuries. He thus emulated Goering and cheated allied justice.shed in 1945, to which I have also referred.  On the other hand
